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WHAT OF THE INDIVIDUAL? 

BY SAMUEL P. OBTH 



I 

As I was crossing an open square on my way home from 
my office some time since, I was attracted to the fringe of a 
crowd that clustered around an open-air orator expounding 
his political faith and his social philosophy. It was at a 
time of tense political excitement, for the city was in the 
throes of a municipal campaign in which the chief issue 
was the granting of street railway franchises and, indirectly, 
the question of municipal ownership. 

The man on the hox was saying : 

"'No, sir, gentlemen, I don't believe in letting any private company- 
build street railways. Build 'em yourselves. The streets are yours. 
Make the robber-barons on the Avenue give you the money to build these 
lines. Then you can ride on them for nothing. 

" I don't believe in court-houses, either. They are only built for 
lawyers and millionaires. We are spending three million dollars for a 
new court-house. I would take that money and buy a big farm, so big 
that all the poor people of this city could move out on it and work there. 
Then I'd see that they got good wages and worked only eight hours a 
day. All the products they raised on that farm which they did not need 
themselves I'd bring to town. And here would I sell them? Not on 
your life. I'd give them away free to the working-men. Then the prices 
of potatoes and meat would go down in a hurry." 

In this strain the harangue continued, unfolding a new 
Utopia. It was a significant sight. Here was the crudely 
fluent, well-voiced orator, the electric lights revealing a face 
that has seen many privations and that was not a stranger to 
thought; here he was, surrounded hy a throng of well- 
behaved, earnest listeners, men with dinner-pails on their 
arms, men in overalls and jumpers, with the honest grime 
of shop and factory on their hands and faces. They nodded 
assent or cheered heartily at the radical sentiments of the 
socialistic candidate. It was no joke, no play-house act. It 
was the real blood-and-bone, imported, fascinating "social- 
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ism " that was gripping these workmen and holding them 
here in the gathering dusk at the close of their day's toil. 

My mind went back to my first socialist. Like all the 
children in our neighborhood, I had been brought up to be- 
lieve that anarchists and socialists were horned and hoofed. 
And how surprised I was when, as a student in college, I saw 
my first socialist ! He was a mild-mannered machinist from 
Chicago, and had come to our quiet college town, not to 
create a sensation, but to give his point of view of social 
progress to the economists and social workers who had gath- 
ered from many States for a conference. I now recall only 
one of his remarks. He said, alluding to the comfortable and 
easy life of college professors, clergymen, and lawyers that 
he had to work every day in grime and sweat. " And I 
have only one suit of clothes, the one you see on me, and 
only one pair of shoes which I must wear every day." I 
remember thinking that there were a number of us in the 
room who could qualify for membership in his class. 

That was barely fifteen years ago. Then " socialism " 
was novel in many of our towns, to-day it is universal ; then 
a " socialist " was a curiosity, to-day he is legion, publish- 
ing daily papers, organizing political parties, and support- 
ing an active, virile propaganda. 

The philosophy of the communist, long despised as hetero- 
dox, is not only expounded by the despairing workman grop- 
ing for a new arrangement of wealth; it has entered the 
halls of legislation, it has been written into statutes, it has, 
in dignified contrast to its noisy demeanor in the streets, 
enthroned itself in the chair of the college professor, robed 
itself in the gown of the clergy, and is holding receptions 
in the salons of the most exclusive regions of fashion. 

Why? These crowds are seeking a form of group salva- 
tion. They are being forced by the stress of city life, by 
our intense economic forces, into a new attitude of thought 
and seem willing even to subordinate their individual identity 
for the good of the whole. The philosophy of the group is 
so pleasant to contemplate, the theories of group omnipo- 
tence are so unctuous, so subtle, they steal into the mind 
without jar or noise. And they seem to point the way out 
of individual stress into a blissful all-embracing Nirvana. 

And so this propaganda has a real hold on us. It has 
assumed the shape of municipal ownership, of governmental 
paternalism, and even of the confiscation of private property. 
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So that our modern State, bending to the force of this popu- 
lar movement, is not only soldier, policeman, and judge, but 
has assumed a marvelous and precocious versatility and is 
physician, dentist, schoolmaster, bookkeeper, rate-maker, 
business umpire, chemist, forester, and everything else that 
a complex and petulant society with a great diversity of 
wants, foolish and sane, demands. 

And it may not be many years before the wild dream of 
my street orator will come true, "and the State will care for 
us all, nursing us in indolence on the other man's contribu- 
tion to society ! 

"What is back of this restlessness of ttie mass, this group 
commotion? Another group force, the corporation. In eco- 
nomic organization this is the heyday of the corporation. 
When John Marshall breathed life into that impersonal, arti- 
ficial creation, the modern trading corporation, wealth was 
still individual. Since that day invention and science have 
enabled man to exploit nature, and to-day, although wealth 
has increased a thousandfold, this wealth is not individual, 
it is corporate. The group has crowded out the individual. 

In its relentless pursuit after dividends the corporation 
is oblivious to humane obligations. It is a money-making 
machine operated by pulleys and levers and wheels that are 
insensible to nerves and human passions*. It is* the greatest 
invention of our crafty, thrifty genius, the master contriv- 
ance of our mania for money-getting. 

Against the corporation the individual has no chance. And 
so he turns to the group control of his government, therewith 
to control the factors of production. . He simply substitutes 
Ms group for the group of the capitalist. 

In our efforts to remedy the ills of competition and com- 
bination, we are assuming the heroio treatment of a national 
homeopathy; group crushes group. 

This colossal movement is the readjustment of life to the 
changes wrought by Watt and Arkwright and their co- 
laborers when they ushered in the Machine Age. The in- 
dustrial revolution has made as much difference between the 
economic society of to-day and that of 1750, as the Appa- 
lachian revolution made between the North America of 
Paleozoic and Mesozoic times. And as our continent was 
many ages in settling itself to the conditions made by that 
vast continental uplift, so we are now, after many genera- 
tions and after having somewhat adjusted ourselves to the 
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physical demands of machinery, earnestly settling down to 
an adjustment of thought, of philosophy, and of politics that 
fits into the new conditions made by steam and electricity 
and their allies. We are getting over the grosser effects of 
the shock and are discovering a rearrangement of sentiment 
and of social obligation. And in this readjustment, where 
does the individual come in! Is he to be obliterated? Every 
member of society is at heart an individualist. In spite of 
the social instincts, every 'one thinks of himself as a unit. 
Against the degradation of the unit every soul raises a 
vehement and natural protest. In this readjustment of so- 
ciety is there danger that between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of corporate organization and the socializing State 
the individual will be ground into the common mass, like 
grains of wheat pulverized into the shapeless flour? 

In this new society what will be the status of the individu- 
al? For, after all, that is the important question. By that 
strange balance Nature has drawn in all her works, we all 
are at heart at the same time " socialists " and " monopo- 
lists." We are " communists " because the species needs to 
be perpetuated; we are " monopolists " because the instinct 
of self-preservation is the basis of the species' hope. This 
delicate blending of altruism and selfism within every normal 
human heart is the regulator of civilization. 

As he views the world, " Everything from without tells 
the individual that he is nothing, everything from within 
tells him that he is everything." From without he sees the 
relentless processes of Nature, the prodigality of life, the 
universality of death. He sees Nature so wasteful yet so 
utilitarian, her spaces so endless, her time so measureless, 
her heavens so changeless, that the little insect man and his 
puny centuries are nothing. He realizes that extermination 
follows in the wake of progress, and he shudders, for 
" everything from without tells the individual that he is 
nothing." It drives him with fear and trembling into the 
arms of the horde for protection, for group defense against 
extermination. 

But " everything from within tells him that he is every- 
thing." The hope for individual existence is deep-rooted. 
It is from within the sanctuary of self-consciousness, from 
" the likest good within the soul," that man's profoundest 
conviction for individual progression comes. It is this 
' ' larger hope ' ' that makes us dread the invasion of our in- 
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dividual life by the horde. Our desires, passions, ambitions 
are individual; our faith, our joys, our hopes are personal, 
however much they may be spent on others. 

The normal human being feels that if these profound emo- 
tions and convictions are not true, then is the world but a 
phantom ship, all time a mockery, all space a delusion, all 
the stately procession of life from the Archean to the pres- 
ent a line of ghosts, and all history the sporting of ghouls. 
Every normal human being believes absolutely in his indi- 
vidual identity and is eager to punish any encroachment 
upon it. 

Thus he is a " monopolist " seeking his own individual 
good. The horde becomes a menace to his self-realization. 
His business, his ambition, is his own affair and no one's 
else, because his personality is his own for him to defend 
and to develop. This dual nature of man must always be 
recognized, and the problem is not the supremacy of one 
instinct over the other, but the natural co-ordination between 
the two. 

A civilization to survive the stress of time must create 
individuals. Because the individual has supplied the ele- 
ments of civilization, science, philosophy, religion, art and 
literature, invention, exchange, government : that is, market, 
school, temple, and home. You cannot create an enduring 
civilization without all of these elements. And all are 
primarily dependent upon individual effort. Their perfec- 
tion may be hastened or retarded by the attitude of society, 
but society cannot create them. 

The fountain of life's fine things is personality. A mob 
never invented a machine, or framed a wholesome statute, 
or penned a poem, or shaped a cathedral, or discovered a 
law of nature. Civilization reposes on the efforts of indi- 
viduals. History proclaims that " individuality is every- 
where to be spared as the root of everything good." 

And Nature's way of making culture out of crudity has 
been via the individual through struggle and the survival of 
the fittest. If we believe in progress, then man should be to- 
day a better animal, a better thinker, a better individual than 
ever. 

Of course every age must be judged by its dominant ideals. 
Our ideals are not physical, yet physically our race is not 
degenerate. The modern athlete compares favorably with 
the knight of medieval times and the contestant in the ancient 
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Olympic games. In their requirements of skill, endurance, 
and agility our athletic games are as severe as any in the 
past. Modern armies compare favorably with ancient armies 
in their power of endurance. They carry as heavy accouter- 
ments, march as long distances, live on as little food and 
sleep, and fight as bravely as any in history. 

Nor is life any briefer than in former generations. Mytho- 
logical Methuselahs are exploited even now in the daily 
press. The vital organs of every species of mammals have 
an average period of vitality. External conditions change 
them less than do habits of living. There has been a con- 
stant increase of the population of the world. Where fam- 
ilies are smaller than formerly, their members are better 
cared for, and the death rate is very much lower. Even 
our uses of natural forces have made no puny race of man. 
We can build greater pyramids than the Pharaohs without 
muscle enginery and still be the physical superiors of those 
who dwelt in an age of physical prowess. 

In mental progress the method by observation has sup- 
planted the method by speculation, and alert science has 
taken its place by the side of contemplative philosophy. As 
a test of mental virility the method of science is not in- 
ferior to the method of philosophy, while at the same time 
it is a far more useful type of mentalization. And what- 
ever else be said of modern man's power of thought, it is 
true that to-day all knowledge is more generally diffused 
among the individuals of the race than in any former age. 
Go where you will, you cannot escape libraries, lectures, and 
laboratories. And, of course, in inventiveness, in the uniting 
of mental alertness with manual adeptness, modern man is 
pre-eminent. For this is the machine age, and the trade- 
mark of business is on our brow. 

This zeal to make all knowledge practical and universal 
has invaded the subtle realm of conscience. Modern man is a 
fanatic about "practical idealism." He is as ardent in his 
morality as he is in his mentality. This is the meaning of our 
hospitals, organized charities, penal reforms, international 
arbitrations, humane societies, and all the thousand other 
plans devised for proving the increased humanity of man. 

So it is reasonable to believe that the species to-day is 
better off than ever before. Why? Because the fittest has 
survived the struggle of the years. The fittest horde? No, 
the fittest individual. 
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For it is a postulate of the law of survival that a species 
is developed by emphasizing and perfecting more and more 
its peculiar specific characteristics. The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the human species is the possession of that 
subtle, strange, and exquisite combination of potencies which 
is best known as the personality. Our species is distin- 
guished only by the possession of a singular power, a soul 
power, that makes anthropos different from the anthropoid. 
It is in the development of the personality, of the human 
idiosyncrasies of our species, that civilization has reached 
its present state. And the personality is purely individual 
in its content. In its virtues do we find the talents that 
have led society into culture, and in its vices the sin that 
held it back. The human struggle for culture ceases to be 
a group struggle. It is a struggle of personalities. From 
the day of the first rude cave Adam to the present, human 
evolution has been the development of personality. Civil- 
ization is merely the combined culture of the individuals that 
compose it. Human selection is individual. 

Through the law of the survival of the clever, the nimble, 
the alert, the useful, the good, Nature has brought mankind 
to the portals of a genuine culture. 

II 

And now comes the stress of a stormy, intense life that, 
through the use of natural forces, has made the world small 
and given us an age of miracles whose daily surprises fail 
to astonish our jaded nerves. With this wonderful ma- 
terialization, this bringing of comfort, even luxury, to the 
humble and of fabulous power to the great, has come an 
astonishing awakening. Have we helped outdo Nature's 
emphasis on the survival of the clever by artificial means? 
Has the beneficence of competition been blighted by human 
favoritism until its enthroned commercialism is demanding 
a universal blood tax of the less favored? Has laissez faire, 
long worshiped as the fetish of progress, through over- 
indulgence crowded out self-effort and compelled us to call 
for State effort as a substitute ? 

Never before in history were ill-disposed and capable in- 
dividuals so fortified. The potencies of earth and air and of 
legislatures at their command, they have succeeded in mak- 
ing money the measure of power, the social standard, and 
the universal desideratum. 
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The enginery of this power is the corporation, the little 
groups of favored ones, of cunning, of daring, of ambitious, 
of talented ones, matching themselves against one another 
and against the great group of consumers, of toilers, of 
dreamers, of the unfavored, of the timid, and the mediocre. 
Everywhere one turns there is the corporation. The college 
graduate and the illiterate youth alike strike their heads 
against this corporate wall as soon as they go out to make 
a living. The factors of production and distribution have 
been incorporated. The consumer remains without a char- 
ter. The corporation takes the child at its birth, haunts it 
through life, and at death lays it in a trust-made coffin re- 
posing in a union-made grave. Food, clothing, and shelter, 
bread and bananas, wool and cotton, lumber and iron, oil 
and coal, even violets and dramas, are regulated by charters 
or " gentlemen's agreements." 

From this greedy selfishness of a few groups of dominant 
individuals the mass of men rebel. They believe that the 
inequalities of life are growing more acute instead of being 
ameliorated. That every city abounds in individuals with 
honest purpose, chaste tastes, intellectual ambitions, strug- 
gling frantically to make a living, leaving their love of art, 
learning, travel, and leisure to starve in the deserts of dry 
commercialism. That multitudes in this revelry of wealth 
have to content themselves with mere existence. That while 
the standard of living is rising rapidly, the vast majority 
of mankind are barely able to keep their eyes and nose above 
the lifting tide, glad to get a gasp of air and keep the floods 
from washing them to destruction. All this in spite of 
earnest individual endeavor, of good ideals, of toil and con- 
stant hope. 

And so men become " radicals," " insurgents," " social- 
ists," " communists," " hordeists," anything to satisfy 
their sense of fair play and to help them get even with the 
man, or group of men, whom they imagine have despoiled 
them their share. For this is an intensely personal thing, 
this propaganda for the conservation of Nature's riches for 
the good of all. Hunger is universal, and food prices are 
more potent arguments than the postulates of ancient creeds. 

The problem is here. It cannot be laughed away, nor can 
it be legislated away. Whatever lurid form it may take in 
the imagination of the agitator, to the statesman the problem 
is this: how far shall the State encroach upon the time- 
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honored fields that have been left to private endeavor? How 
much shall individualism yield in this newer co-operation 
between the group and the unit? It is apparent that indi- 
vidualism must yield its self-centered dominance. The 
diversified talents of the individuals must be socialized, but 
not suppressed. 

But no amount of surrender will solve the problem. The 
individual may give up his scepter and the horde may yield 
its rebellious spirit, but that will not meet the demands of 
natural justice. The delicate balance of Nature must be 
maintained, the beautiful adjustment between unit and 
group. 

This balance can be maintained only by natural means. 
The social machinery that keeps going only by constant 
tinkering will soon reach the junk-heap. While seeking to 
protect the mass, the State must leave open the avenues to 
individual usefulness. Otherwise the remedy will be worse 
than the disease. And this securing of proper individual 
recognition is made possible by the help of Nature. Nature 
has seen to it that a well-organized society is provided with 
all the necessary conditions for both individual develop- 
ment and wholesome co-operation. 

In the realm of government we have long recognized this 
interrelationship between group and unit. The theory of 
government, while moving rapidly away from the individu- 
alistic status of kingship into the freer notions of rampant 
democracy, has devoted its machinery and power to the free- 
ing of individuals. In dethroning a king it liberates a multi- 
tude. The ancient theory that the individual exists for the 
State has been reversed; the State now exists for the in- 
dividual. A careful scrutiny of the work of our government 
discloses the fact that it is busy principally in doing things 
for the sake of individuals. The common welfare is encased 
in the welfare of the unit. Here is recognized practically 
and with great potency the philosophy of the unity between 
the welfare of each and of all. 

The theory of democracy itself is a practical recognition 
of this balance of duties, the duties of all toward each and 
of each toward all. Representative government is a fine 
demonstration of the success of the proper blending of in- 
dividualism and communism. Through self-control, the 
obedience of the minority to the will of the majority, and 
the respect of the majority for the minority, we have fairlv 
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well worked out this vital interrelation in the realm of poli- 
tics. There are frequent outbursts of mob anarchy and 
continued examples of boss, or individual, tyranny, yet, on 
the whole, the theory of the governmental and. legal relations 
of the individual to the mass and the mass to the individual 
has been established. And as we become excellent in the 
fine art of self-control the theory will have unmolested sway. 

In the economic realm the practical working out of this 
dualism will be much more difficult. Because it embraces 
our daily bread-winning, it touches the institution of private 
property and encroaches upon the regnant greed, the ruling 
passion for getting. 

But even in economics the outlook is not hopeless. The 
physical needs of all are so closely intertwined that the nat- 
ural dominance of the few must be tempered by the demands 
of the many. 

Take, for instance, the development of machine industry. 
Our very inventiveness that forms the predominant factor 
in our industrial life emphasizes the individual. For it tends 
to a minute division of labor and to a degree of specialization 
that is almost absurd. Every profession is subdivided into 
many specialists, and every business and every manufacture 
has its thousand channels for special skill. And this becomes 
the individual's salvation. For the greater the degree of 
civilization the greater diversity of talent needed to supply 
its wants, and of the diversity of talent there is no end. 
When there are only a few activities in which a man can 
earn a living, then every man must work according to his 
need. But when activities are multiplied, when every busi- 
ness needs a hundred experts and every branch of learning 
a score of specialists, when human wants are so varied 
that every clime is levied upon to provide for them and the 
ingenuity of man is taxed to satisfy them, then every man 
may work according to his aptitudes. This makes the dif 
ference between drudgery and creation, between sullen and 
morose acquiescence to cruel conditions and jubilant, radiant, 
participation in social progress. 

This specialization is undoubtedly going to be carried to 
a far greater degree than at present. For it increases in a 
direct ratio as we learn to use nature. Every new discovery 
or invention makes a new specialist necessary, and calls 
forth the latent talents of a new group of fortunate indi- 
viduals. 
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The very machinery, the engines and power-looms and 
traveling - cranes and automatic presses, that have driven 
us to endure the despotism of a few vicious individuals thus 
become a means of insuring a beneficent and happy diversity 
of talents. 

The individualist and the communist can have no quarrel 
over the basic necessities. Nature has seen to that. Every 
one needs everybody, though he may not want everybody. 
But how to harness the potencies of every one for the benefit 
of himself and of everybody is a question of procedure that 
will be worked out only after much debating and experi- 
menting, legislating and court decisions. But an equitable 
method of procedure will be found. The balance will be 
maintained, for that is Nature's rule. 

The State, for instance, can help a long way toward the 
working out of this problem of co-operation of unit and 
group, this development of efficient and right-minded indi- 
viduals, by a proper use of the functions and machinery of 
public education. 

We are deplorably primitive in the results of our public 
education. The age of the cloisters, of self-righteous aloof- 
ness, is preserved within the four walls of the school-house 
without the fine flavor of sacrifice and of genuine learning. 
That the world has moved on, that the industrial age has 
succeeded the age of guilds, that continents have been dis- 
covered and a new impetus given to all life, seems somehow 
to have escaped the somnolent pedagogue. His little book- 
learning is still the measure of the school's merit. The 
threadbare generalization that education should lay the 
foundation for useful citizenship has become an excuse for 
slipshop generalized work conducted by inadequately pre- 
pared teachers, mostly women, without any regard for the 
needs of society or the aptitudes of the pupil. 

Our schools are not training individuals. They treat the 
unfortunate pupils in the mass, as a dyer treats his cambric 
by the vatful. Society needs the power of the child, and 
there are almost as many kinds of power as there are chil- 
dren. But these powers are latent and need to be aroused 
by the magic of personality. We now leave their discovery 
to haphazard after the child has left the general school-room. 

An earnest start has been made by sincere citizens to 
compel educators to use the great possibilities of the public 
schools for the training of useful individuals. A few voca- 
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tional and special schools have been opened. Some of the 
States, a few of the cities, have studied the problem of in- 
dividualized education. By-and-by the State will awaken to 
the possibilities of training its children into diversified and 
honorable usefulness. Then a perennial supply of socialized 
useful individuals will be coming from the re-created public 
schools. 

So every function of society, governmental, social, re- 
ligious, and economic will ultimately bring its influence to 
the adjustment of the balance between the individual and 
the group. It can be no artificial adjustment, it must be a 
natural co-operation. Society must not be robbed of the in- 
centive to individual effort and reduced to a common and 
degrading monotony, a listless indolence fed by the State. 
Nor can it remain the prey of plutocratic greed. People 
are not to be plundered, nor are they to be plunderers, but 
to be co-workers. 

Samuel P. Obth. 



